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INTRODUCTION 


It appears that this is the only part of this book that I am 
actually going to write. The rest of this stuff is kind of 
incidents that | happened to mention to various editors and 
publishers around campfires, pot-belly stoves, and in various 
and assorted houses of libation. I always thought they were 
personally interested in some of the things that had happened 
through the years. 

What burns me up is that the editors have the audacity to 
call this book Ragnar 's Tall Tales. 

Every one of these incidents really happened! I didn’t even 
change the names to protect the innocent. If I did | would also 
be protecting some dumb people, and I don’t want that either. 

Anyway, all this stuff happened just like I said it did. 
Perhaps others won’t share my concern, but it worries me that 
people aren’t out there doing this kind of stuff anymore. Life 
in this country has gotten so settled that it is boring. Thanks to 
all the do-gooder regulations, we aren’t supposed to set off 
dynamite, hunt boars, shoot crows, or anything. 

It’s a damn shame. People are going to catch cancer, have 
heart trouble, or contract some other God-awful disease at a 
very young age if they don’t have anything to do or anything 
to laugh at. 


HUNTER’S APHRODISIAC 


Most hunters have personally experienced the phenome- 
non of becoming randy in the bush. 

Perhaps it’s the cool, clear air, or the invigorating exercise 
tramping through the mountains, or the sweet smell of 
unwashed bodies, or even the burnt, greasy food. Whatever it 
is, the average reader will probably agree that by the third day, 
for those under forty the condition is practically terminal. 

When I used to guide for good old Ray Snyder, I advised my 
dudes not to shave until they got home. The ladies at the local 
massage parlor could care less, although they were partial to 
those having had a recent bath. What I was concerned about was 
the wife back in Altoona who always assumed her man came 
straight home if he hadn’t shaved. We didn’t need any addition- 
al wifey excuses for not letting their men hunt for us. 

As true and practical as this latter bit of wisdom is, it has 
nothing to do with the content of this tale which is, by and 
large, about aphrodisiacs. 

Actually, it never occurred to me that anyone might need 
something to make them sexy till a delegation of camp men 
came to us while we were on safari in Somalia. 

“Oh, Bwana,” the spokesman said, “would you please 
shoot a rhinoceros so we can make some rhino horn tea?” 

Of course, I didn’t know everything, but as far as I could 
tell we were at least fifty miles from the nearest village. 
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The only woman in camp was my wife, who | always assumed 
was well cared for in that department. The reader will there- 
fore bear with me when I say that the exact value of rhino horn 
tea at that moment in time escaped me. 

“Look,” I told the spokesman, “I don’t have a license for 
rhino, and it would be impossible for me to get one.” 

This was a true and correct statement since the nearest game 
official whom we could have bribed for a tag was 480 kilome- 
ters away in Mogedishu. The delegation left empty-handed. 
However, in a few days they were back with a new suggestion. 

“Oh, Bwana,” they said, “shoot us an ostrich so we can eat 
the leg marrow and the gonads, and everything will be all nght.” 

As far as I was concerned, everything was all night now, 
but we shot the damn ostrich anyway. To show their apprecia- 
tion, the men brought over a piece of the gonads—in an ostrich 
they are huge—and a portion of the leg bone. 

Our cook prepared the various pieces in the prescribed 
manner, but I can honestly report that nothing happened, at 
least nothing happened to us. Probably nothing happened to 
the men either, because in a few days they were back. 

“Oh, Bwana,” they said, “if only you would shoot a giraffe, 
everything would be O.K.” 

I was beginning to think that our camp men were a bunch 
of enfeebled old geezers, they needed so much help, but for 
the sake of camp harmony, | agreed to a giraffe hunt. 

Giraffes are plentiful enough, but shooting one is a real 
number. The skin is so thick that the giraffe hunter must shoot 
only a medium-sized critter, late in the afternoon, and it must 
fall under a shade tree. If one takes all the trackers and 
skinners along and 1s very lucky, the skin and the meat can be 
saved, but it takes a lot of work. 

On top of this, a giraffe is the toughest critter I know of. It 
is far more difficuit to bring down than a lion or an elephant. 
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By some stroke of luck, I was out of camp the day of the 
great giraffe hunt. My wife did the honors nicely, however, 
bringing the beast to the grass with two well-placed rounds 
from her 450 three-inch double rifle. 

On returning to camp, I found a smiling wife and a bowl 
of leg marrow soup awaiting me. After dinner, it was early to 
bed. Shortly thereafter, just before dozing off, I heard a noise 
in back of the tent. 

Cautiously and carefully, I reached out and grabbed my 
flashlight. Ever so quietly, | swung it around and in a moment 
threw it on the area to the rear of the tent. 

There, to our surprise, were all twenty-six of our camp 
men lined up like they were going to have their pictures taken. 
In a twinkling of an eye they scattered, but it was obvious that 
the entire charade had been an attempt on their part to acquire 
firsthand information as to how the Americans did it. 

The next day | called in the head man and explained that 
nothing turned us on like shooting a good trophy. What we 
required were more ten thousand-pound elephants, ten-foot 
lions, and sixty-inch cape buffaloes. 

During the next ten days, I got two lions, one buffalo, one 
elephant, one cheetah, and a record class kudu. My wife got a 
very nice lion, an elephant, a record Hunter’s hartebeeste, and 
a good oryx. Naturally all of this wore us down to a mere 
shadow of our former selves. 


As vitally interesting as all of this 1s, the lessons we 
learned are not unique to Africa. Natives of North America 
have an equally great opportunity to hunt aphrodisiacs. The 
best example I know of is the great bear paw fiasco. 

Actually this adventure started off as the great deer foot 
fiasco, so it is probably best to start there. 

Perhaps ten years ago, good old Lars Eidness told us that 
Chinese people were just crazy to buy deer feet. According to 
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Lars, who regularly trafficked in such items, they used them to 
make a broth that increased their vigor. There was, Lars 
assured us, big money to be made selling deer feet. As much 
as two dollars each in some cases, he said. 

The first time I sold deer feet, I felt like a simple ass. I took 
a gunny sack full of them and stopped at the first Chinese 
restaurant I came to. Boldly I strode into the restaurant and, 
amongst the bustling patrons being served by delightful, 
almond-eyed Oriental girls, asked the wizened old Chinese 
gentleman at the cash register if | could please talk to the man- 
ager. He in turn directed me to the back kitchen where I had a 
very brief conversation with the owner—who was Italian. 

The next time | was more careful. I picked a Chinese restau- 
rant run by Chinese and, wonder of wonders, | managed to par- 
lay eight moldy feet into two orders of chow mein, two orders 
of fried rice, one order of noodles, and four fortune cookies. It 
was definitely looking like the foot business had potential. 

In a few weeks | accumulated some additional trading 
stock, but this time I called ahead. Better this way, I thought, 
than dragging a bag of bloody feet through the restaurant. 
However, instead of just the owner, his father and mother, 
grandfather and grandmother, and all the in-laws were there 
waiting for me. On seeing all of these folks, | determined to 
hold out for extra fortune cookies and maybe even a double 
order of noodles. 

With a great deal of ceremony, the eldest in the group 
approached, bowed deeply, and started off on a long, ram- 
bling monologue—only half of which I understood. 
Obviously the stuff 1s doing the old gent a lot of good, I rea- 
soned; he seems delighted. 

After an interminable amount of conversation, I finally real- 
ized what he was asking. He wanted to know if I ever shot bears! 

In this age of diverse turn-ons, I have become reasonably 
hardened to various perversions, but never have I experienced 
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anything like the hard breathing and flushed cheeks I encoun- 
tered over the blatant admission that I did, in fact, occasionally 
shoot a bear. 

‘For bear feet,’ my spokesman informed me, “we pay ten 
dollars for one.” 

“How much for a whole bear, full of feet?” I asked. 

“Ah so, we pay forty dollars,” the old gent replied. 

Later that night, at home, we had a council. ‘““What,” says 
my money-grubbing brother, “makes us think that the feet are 
worth ten dollars. Maybe they are worth twenty, or forty, or 
even eighty dollars each.” 

“Yeah,” said my money-grubbing wife, “they are worth 
more. Let’s get more for them,” she suggested, referring to the 
three sets of feet we could get from the frozen bear skins in our 
freezer. 

“But how?” I asked. “What do we do to test the market?” 

“We run an ad in a paper,’ my money-grubbing son 
chirped up. “We run an ad in the Chinese Times.” 

And so we did. 

I wrote the ad copy, and my wife carefully typed it out. 
Together with nine dollars, I sent the ad off to the Chinese 
Times in San Francisco. 

In three weeks the response came back. “Please checking 
copy,” it read. “Advise if everything O.K.” 

To this day, I still don’t know if there is a better market 
than ten dollars each for bear paws. How, I ask, can mere 
mortals like ourselves proof copy for an ad in a Chinese 
newspaper? Like many of our ideas, selling bear feet seemed 
like a good project, but in the final analysis it lacked polish. 


PRODUCT WARRANTIES 
ON SKUNKS 


If ever I write a historical novel, it’s going to be about 
skunks. More strange things have happened to me because of 
skunks than could ever fill a large book. And whatever did 
happen definitely influenced the outcome of history. 

Most of the time it wasn’t even my fault, the best example 
being the saga of Jim Pitts and the box trap. 

One time, when I was much younger, I asked my good 
buddy Jim if he would watch my skunk trap behind the church 
while I went to town for a few days. Jim was much older than 
I, and married, so | thought he would probably be reliable. 

The elders at the Bible Baptist Church on the corner of our 
section had been having skunk trouble. Some of the colorful lit- 
tle critters had taken up residence under the floor, giving rise to 
embarrassing noises during the collection and more embarrass- 
ing smells during the preaching. In their wisdom, the church 
elders contracted with yours truly to alleviate the problem. 

Mostly when I trapped skunks, | used a homemade box 
trap with doors that swung in but not out. The skunks could 
push into the trap but not out. I could walk up to the trap and, 
if it held a skunk or two in it, carry the whole mess to the creek 
where I could dispatch the critters odorlessly and safely. 

The only trouble was that Jim never checked the trap. 

When Vivian Reiff hit high C singing, “When the Roll is 
Called up Yonder” at Wednesday night prayer meeting, the 
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skunk couldn’t take it. It retaliated with six or eight of its best 
blasts that filled the little, one-room country church so com- 
pletely that they had to cancel the service. A lot of us kids 
always wanted to do something about Mrs. Reiffs high C, but 
this was definitely not it. 

To make matters worse, the preacher burned incense in the 
sanctuary to kil! the smell. Grandma said it was probably 
offered to some Buddhist idol or something and started one 
hell of a row. 

The skunk chewed its way out of the wooden box, but later 
on I finally did manage to catch it. I hauled it down to the creek 
and stood on the box for at least four hours till the bubbles quit 
coming, and I was sure the critter was safely dispatched. 

Gingerly I pulled it out of the box and threw it next to my lit- 
tle line shack near the creek where I lived when running my trap 
line. Innocent as can be, I walked the trap back to the church 
about half a mile away, where I reset it.When I got back to the 
cabin, I found my father, who never even came down to the creek 
much less visited my little living place, sitting on the bank, red- 
faced mad, stinking so bad I thought it might be terminal. My 
skunk was lying bloody and beaten beside the wood pile. 

Seems as though the leather-lunged little critter had come 
back to life just as Dad passed by on his way down for a visit. 
Dad grabbed a chunk of wood and was going to do me a favor. 
But every time he hit the skunk, the skunk hit him back. From 
the looks of things, it was a real slugging match till the skunk 
finally succumbed. 

I still don’t know why Dad was so mad. He didn’t have to 
skin the bloody, stinking thing. I did. 


Later when I was oider, wiser, married, and more reliable, 
skunks again influenced my life. One terrible hot summer 
night, we heard the dogs baying at something under the old 
corn crib. We had been in bed about an hour and neither of us 
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had much on, but I grabbed a gun and Carol got the light. I got 
two long sticks out of the pump house. 

Together we crouched down and peered under the crib. Just 
as the light hit the skunk, he hit us. The dogs raced in under the 
crib, and the skunk came out, firing on the run. 

All of this wouldn’t have been so bad except that our 
ancient neighbor, Charlie Peden, came driving down the road 
in his °39 Ford truck right at that time. 

We never did try to explain, which was probably a mistake 
because rumors began to circulate about the young couple on 
the Liberty Mills road who were chasing each other around the 
yard naked in the middle of the night with willow switches. 

In retrospect, | don’t know if that helped or hurt us. With 
skunks, who can say? 
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SAGA OF 
THE TWO-HOLERS 


When Claud Morrisey fell in Maude Abbott’s old two- 
holer, us kids thought it was the funniest damn thing that 
ever happened. 

Claud was the oldest of the Morrisey brothers and still 
lived in the same house he was born in at least 284 years ago. 
He hardly ever worked, but if you asked him what he did for a 
living, he would tell you he painted houses—or at least he 
would try and tell you that. 

Claud couldn’t talk very well. Dad always said he was a 
malingerer and that his speech impediment was a fake. | did- 
n’t know what a malingerer was, but maybe Claud was one. 
When we pulled him out of the hole, he sure enunciated his 
profanity correctly. 

Maude Abbott was like everybody else in Liberty Mills 
who had moved their facilities indoors twenty years ago. She 
kept her back yard privy just in case. Claud went in one day, 
but the floor didn’t hold. 

Next summer the grass grew like sixty where Maude hosed 
old Claud off. 

Falling into outhouses is always good for a laugh, but it 
almost happened to me once, and then it wasn’t so funny. 

Twelve of us were on a work crew cleaning up a kids’ 
summer camp before the regular summer season started in 
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June. It got to be a ritual right after supper every night to race 
to the outhouse. Being six foot four inches and 225 pounds, I 
am anything but nimble on my toes, which in this case was a 
pretty good deal. 

Dave Socash, Jerry Lundquist, and Paul Teasdale all went 
thundering into that little privy, and the floor fell out like it was 
hinged. All three of our fearless leaders jumped across the 
opening and were hanging on the two-by-four sill boards when 
I got there. 

I laughed my ass off, but it was at least three years after the 
incident before any of the three saw much humor in the situation. 

In spite of old Claud’s experience, I not very wisely used 
an old two-holer at an abandoned mine in northern Ontario 
one time. We were moose hunting, and it looked awfully shel- 
tered and warm in there. Definitely the best building still 
standing at the mine site. 

In spite of what may have happened, all | dropped into hole 
was my handy-dandy, waterproof, bomb-proof nylon compass. 
A crack in the roof let in enough light so, sure enough, I could 
see it down there, pointing north. 

Later | wrote the compass company and asked them if they 
would like an endorsement for their line of nylon compasses. 
I explained about the extreme use mine had undergone, and 
that I would be happy to take the hunting trip again next fall at 
their expense and try to retrieve the little jewel. 

They respectfully declined, saying there wasn’t any way 
they could think of to promote the fact that their product could 
withstand an Ontario winter in an outhouse, so I never got 
another compass. 
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BOB VK AND THE 
BLACK BASTARDS 


Before I even start this story, I am convinced that it is my 
firm duty to inform the average reader that I wasn’t always 
so prejudiced. 

At one time I kind of liked crows. 

But folks are a product of their environment, and mostly my 
environment has included a lot of bad crow incidents. These tend 
to mar a personal history that is otherwise mostly unblemished. 

At one time I even had a pet crow. It was one Brother and 
I shot out of a maple tree in Junior Wilcox’s orchard. When it 
hit the ground, it ran like a cock pheasant. Finally | chased it 
down and found that the critter was basically unhurt except for 
a nicked wing. 

I was young and unmarried then and could do anything | 
wanted to. So I brought the crow home, repaired its wing, and 
allowed it the luxury of sitting in a cage where it basically 
enjoyed the benefits of the welfare state. 

Later I brought a sweet young thing over to see my crow 
except she stopped to look at my skunk first. After the skunk 
bit her, she lost interest in animals, at least on that date. 

On our second date she did manage to see my crow. In 
fact, the light of my life, the girl of my dreams fed my very 
own pet crow a piece of sausage from a submarine sandwich 
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she was munching. But alas, the sausage had garlic in it, and 
garlic is anathema for crows. It killed the damn thing deader 
than a hammer. 

I didn’t like the garlic either but eventually married the 
girl anyway. 

Another time I winged a crow from my combine. We 
needed a pot gun to carry around in vehicles, on tractors, or 
wherever, so Brother bought a well-used J. C. Higgins pump 
twelve gauge from the Bollinger kid over by Liberty. Brother 
figured if we lost the gun or the game warden came and took 
it, there would be no great loss. Brother always was good at 
figuring out stuff like that. 

Only trouble was the gun’s size. With a twenty-eight-inch 
barrel and Cutts compensator, it wouldn’t fit anyplace. So 
Brother took it into the shop and cut it down. 

He whacked eight inches off the barrel with a pipe cutter, 
heated the compensator with our acetylene torch, pulled it off 
the barrel stub, and stuck it back on the twenty-inch barrel. 
“Voila,” said Brother, “a shorter, handier shotgun, but still with 
a full choke.” 

I was happily and peacefully riding my combine across the 
field when a trouble-making crow landed on a dead limb in an 
oak at the other end. It was obvious that this was one of those 
really bad crows because it just sat there while I finished the 
row and headed back across the field towards it. 

As soon as | thought I was in range, | scooped the shotgun 
from under the combine seat, pumped a shell into the cham- 
ber, and blasted the black troublemaker. 

It hit the ground with a plunk, but jumped up again ready 
to fly. Apparently there was a tad less power in that old twelve 
gauge after the operation, I thought. Quickly, I shot again. 

There was a kind of hollow, metallic thump accompanied by 
more recoil than normal. A steel cylinder went flying toward the 
crow, careened off the tree, and came to rest under a pawpaw bush. 
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Crows are very smart. This one figured that if | was going 
to shoot my Cutts compensator at him, he was going to leave. 
No telling what might come flying next, he probably figured. 
Later Brother fixed the Cutts on the gun again, but it always 
shot two feet left at thirty yards. 


Crows are so God-awful tough to hunt under normal cir- 
cumstances that it always wondered me why we did. To even 
the odds, we used to try and be more sneaky than they were. 

One trick was to put a stuffed owl in a tree by a lone barn 
that stood out in old man Geiser’s woodlot. Done well before 
dawn, the ruse would often bring a few owl-heckling crows in 
close enough for us to get a shot from the hay mow door. The 
action wasn’t tremendous. Just a few quick shots at first light. 

However, this time things were a bit different. A few days 
earlier old man Geiser had moved in three hundred shoats 
which were quietly, and unknown to us, sleeping in the lower 
portion of the barn. Shoats, for readers who don’t know, are 
adolescent pigs. Except that half of them have been castrated. 
As a general rule, they are crazier than hell. 

Three of us jumped to the big mow window and fired a 
volley. No crows fell, but the hogs below jumped up with a 
tremendous “woof.” All three hundred of them made for the 
little two-foot door directly under us. But alas, few made it 
through to the outside. 

The screaming and hollering below was awful. The first 
wave of hogs hit the side of the barn like forty pounds of lard 
hitting the pavement from the sixth story. 

The barn did not survive the second frontal assault. Two 
center supports snapped under the pressure, and those hogs 
carried the whole west side of the barn out with them. 

According to the newspaper report, about one hundred 
tons of hay crashed down on the stupid pigs. Of course, the 
insurance company claimed it was only a fifty-percent loss. 


line 
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Old man Geiser never knew that it was crows that made his 
barn collapse. Someday we will have to tell him the truth. 


For a while we used two live owls for crow decoys. Brother 
caught them in some of his skunk traps, and we just kept them 
in an old turkey pen in the backyard. 

Crows hate owls so bad they forget about humans who can 
shoot them with their .22s. One day the action got so brisk we 
couldn’t protect our owls, and the crows pulled the head off 
one of them. 

A few weeks later they got the other owl, so Brother, who 
was an amateur taxidermist, stuffed the owl. Actually Brother 
was an amateur everything, but he went ahead and mounted 
the critter anyway. We used the stuffed owl this way for a time, 
but the crows pulled the head off the corpse as well. We came 
to the conclusion that crows are very big on pulling the heads 
off owls. 


Our greatest tribulation with crows came the time Brother 
and I took Bob VK out hunting with us. Bob’s mother didn’t 
approve at all. She didn’t like guns, didn’t want to see animals 
hurt, didn’t eat game, was suspicious of farmers, and had other 
little quirks—like she hated our guts. 

Dad used to say that she was so much trouble because she 
never got any. We figured “any” meant some nice pheasants 
and rabbits, but that didn’t help either. On the particular 
Saturday under study, we didn’t get a single crow. No matter 
how we tried, or where we looked, there weren’t any crows 
around to cause trouble. On our way back to town, we finally 
found where they all were. Sitting in an oak tree watching a 
tomcat not one hundred feet from the Glen Oaks Road. 

Now for those of you who don’t know, Glen Oaks Road is 
a very exclusive section of the county. Nothing less than a 
quarter of a million on ten acres is ever permitted. 
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“Why,” said bloodthirsty Bob, “can’t we shoot some of 
these crows?” 

“Because,” said my always practical brother, “these people 
out here have big, ass-grabbing Dobermans, and they will sic 
them on us if we go on their property to shoot crows, that’s why.” 

“Well,” continued friend Bob, “I could ride on the tailgate 
of the station wagon and blast the black bastards as we go by. 
You could give it the gas, and we would be gone before any- 
one knew what happened.” 

“Keep down,” | hollered, as Bob and Brother opened the 
rear window and put down the tailgate. “Keep that gun out 
of sight.” 

Gracefully we glided up to the crow-covered oak. 

In an instant, just as though he had trained all his life for 
this one moment, Bob sat up on the tailgate, poked the gun 
out, and shot. I canned the throttle and burned rubber one hun- 
dred yards down the road, making our getaway. 

By the time we were doing seventy, I could tell something 
was wrong. Brother was screaming his head off and looking 
generally more distraught than usual. A glance in the rear view 
mirror confirmed my worst suspicion. There, honest-to-God, 
was Bob still rolling end over end down the middle of the 
highway. Jackets, stuffed owls, shells, sweaters, gun cases, and 
other miscellaneous gear lay strewn down the road. It looked 
like the garbage man was exercising some sort of retribution 
on the residents of Glen Oaks Road. 

I slammed on the brakes. Every piece of gear that hadn’t 
slid out the rear of the open station wagon careened to the 
front of the vehicle, engulfing us in a wave of hunting junk. 

Bob came limping up, bloody and beaten. His clothes were 
tattered. “Look,” he said. “I kept the gun down.” 

At that point it didn’t matter any more. Traffic stopped 
while we collected our stuff. Bob lay in the back of the car 
trying to be inconspicuous. 
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I don’t know what Bob told his mother, but it apparently 
wasn’t imaginative enough. She never did sanction his hunting 
with us again. 
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FOOD STAMPS AND THE 
BLACK BEAR 


A few years back we decided to apply for food stamps for 
a bear. 

Now it may not be immediately obvious to all of you won- 
derful readers out there in readerland, but we figured the bear 
had most of the necessary qualifications. 

Al Lingg 1s the kind of hunting buddy that everyone needs. 
When things are going well, and Al is otherwise getting 
enough excitement, he seldom bothers to call. But just as soon 
as he hits a dry spell, good old Al is on the horn like Flash 
Gordon causing no end of trouble for innocents lke myself. 

Some of Al’s projects are, of course, questionable. But this 
one started out in pure, unadulterated benevolence. 

Al took his wife, two teenage boys, and their lovely year- 
and-a-half-old-apple-of-their-eye daughter out into the high 
country to cut a Christmas tree. Since lovable Albert is a college 
professor with a Ph.D. in microscopes, he couldn’t really be 
expected to know very much about Christmas trees. By his own 
admission, Al acknowledges Christmas trees fall outside his 
area of specialty. Anyway, Al miscalculated and arrived at his 
intended chopping site the morning after a nine-inch snowfall. 

Not to be deterred, good old Al broke a trail in about three 
hundred yards from the road to a nice spruce thicket—true 
outdoorsmen will contend that there is no such thing as a nice 
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thicket of any kind, but we have already discussed Al’s occu- 
pational limitation. 

The boys stood around, and Al whacked away at one of the 
hapless evergreens. Soon it succumbed, falling nicely on a 
hollow log. And out ran a very distraught black bear, straight 
down the broken trail Al had just opened. 

All would have been well for Al except for the matter of 
his wife and baby girl who were, at that time, slowly plodding 
up the trail to the scene of the mayhem. 

Judy—good old Al’s good old wife—took one look at the 
bear, grabbed up the baby, and went screaming down the trail 
back towards the rig. 

Now the shrewd observer will quickly note that the 
prudent thing to have done if danger was, in fact, a factor 
would have been to throw something convenient to the bear to 
distract it while one saved his or her own ass. But, of course, 
considering birds of a feather, etcetera, college professors tend 
to marry their ilk. 

However, just as things began to look especially grim, the 
bear tired of the game, turned off up the hill, and went into 
a smallish patch of timber. It probably did whatever bears 
usually do in the woods. 

That night good old fun-loving Al hit me with the sixty- 
four-dollar question. “Do,” said he, “bears go back to their 
dens after being. scared by a Christmas tree?” 

“Well,” said I, full of wisdom and knowledge, “it depends 
on the size of the Christmas tree.” 

And so the plot began to unfold. Neither of us knew for 
sure if the bear would return, but on the other hand, who were 
we to doubt the call of nature? 

“What we ought to do,” said friend Al, “is to take a rope 
along and catch the bear. We could take him to the courthouse 
and get some food stamps for him.” 

And, come to think of it, good old Al had a point. 
Obviously the bear was hungry. It was also lazy, or at least it 
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was sleeping soundly until the Christmas tree came along. On 
top of that, the bear was hairy and it was, according to Judy, 
dirty. From a taxpayer’s point of view at least, food stamps for 
the bear looked like a natural. 

A couple of weeks after Christmas, we loaded our ropes, 
guns, and Al’s two boys in my rig and took off. 

It was a long drive back to the Park road, but by persever- 
ence and hard work we arrived at the little siding by ten 
o'clock in the morning. More snow had fallen, but we gamely 
put our old Toyota in four-wheel drive and headed uphill. 

After a mile or so, we spied a Potlatch logging company 
pickup zooming down the road on a switchback or two above 
us. I pulled over as far as I could and figured it would work 
since the road was wide in that place. When that didn’t seem to 
be working, however, we abandoned ship. But the other guy hit 
us anyway. It was the third time that the left corner of my faith- 
ful old Toyota had gotten creamed, but that has nothing to do 
with the great out of doors, which is what this story is about. 

After the wreck, Al figured that maybe we weren’t meant 
to go looking for the bear. “Maybe,” said Al, “the bear isn’t in 
need, and we are just poking our heads in where we aren’t 
supposed to.” 

But I got a piece of jack pine and pried the bumper out. We 
put our handy dandy Rupture Man jack on the bumper, pried 
the steel out, put on the spare, disconnected the fan belt and, 
voila, the old thing ran. 

It wasn’t but another five miles or so to the scene of the 
intended socialization of the bear. Carefully we stopped the 
rig, and quietly we hiked in on the old Christmas tree trail. 

Silently, ever so silently, I loaded my rifle magazine, clos- 
ing the bolt on an empty chamber over four live rounds. 
Again being very quiet, I handed the rifle to Al and took the 
rope in exchange. 
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The snow was very deep. 

There were no tracks close in the thickets, but there was a 
lot of rime ice on the top edge of the log. I leaned down and 
looked into the end of the, log—night down the throat of a 
yawning bear. 

Apparently the hair on my neck stood on end or some- 
thing, because Al was ready. As soon as I stood up, he threw 
my rifle by the barrel. It came arcing through the trees per- 
fectly, just like in the movies. I caught it with one hand and 
jacked a shell in the chamber. 

I don’t remember exactly what happened to the rope. That 
part of the program was neglected in the rush. 

The bear, I am sorry to report, apparently did not under- 
stand about all of the good things we were going to do for him. 
He up and tried to run off. 

Good old Al got him on the third shot with his trusty 30- 
06. Probably there is a political lesson, but undoubtedly it has 
nothing to do with the great out-of-doors. 
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One day my brother came home and announced that he had 
bagged a quail at 937 paces. 

Brother had a long-barreled Marlin 39A with a four-power 
scope that was tolerably accurate but, quail-in-hand notwith- 
standing, his story was received with a great deal of skepti- 
cism. In fact, we were downright disbelieving till we went out 
and had a look for ourselves. 

Sure enough, there was the evidence in the snow. Right 
alongside the quail tracks were my brother’s crawl marks as he 
inched along counting the quail’s paces. Of course, we can’t be 
certain that the count was accurate, but 1t probably was. Brother 
was always reasonably conscientious about such things. 


Shooting at long or unusual ranges has always intrigued 
me. After almost a lifetime of hunting, I have concluded that 
the difficult shot is not one that can be planned. Those just 
seem to occur, apparently independent of any skill or ability 
that one may possess. Sort of like the Kenya African I hunted 
with who carried his gun balanced on his head and believed our 
tale about pulling the trigger harder to make the bullet go faster. 

The most astounding shot I ever made was the direct result 
of my almost perverse liking for fresh liver. [t was at a crow 
sitting on the top of a distant larch snag. 
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Earlier in the day we had bagged a nice buck that we gutted 
and let lay till evening. Shortly before dark, the weary drivers 
gathered near the buck to make preparations to pack it out. But 
after searching around, we couldn’t find the heart and liver. 

“Look at these tracks!” my friend Sam exclaimed. Sam 
was always exclaiming, so the situation at that point was not 
yet unique. “The crows have eaten the heart and liver!” 

Sure enough, there was the sign in the snow. The black bas- 
tards had, indeed, made off with my deer guts, which was def- 
initely a revolting development. 

“I,” said I, “am going to shoot the next crow I see.” Anyone 
who has hunted crows knows that is a hollow boast. Under 
normal circumstances it’s easier to get within nfle range of a 
Soviet missile than a crow. 

“Well,” said Sam, “up there on that hill sits one. You can 
use my rifle.” 

I could barely see the critter with my naked eye, it was so 
far away, but through the scope the resting crow was at least a 
quarter of an inch high. 

Quickly I touched off a round and lowered the rifle to 
watch it fly. After what seemed like forever, but what was 
undoubtedly less than ten minutes, the round got to the crow 
and it fell out of the tree—deader than a hammer. It was the 
damnedest thing I ever saw. 

A few years later the crows did secure retribution of sorts. 
My four-year-old son and I were hidden in a blind under a 
mulberry bush. My boy played a record of crows fighting an 
owl on his portable turntable, and soon the pesky black critters 
were zooming in around our stuffed owl decoy. 

Soon they were working the decoy, making about as much 
noise above as the record below. By being very cautious, I was 
able to part the brush now and then and plunk one with a .22 short. 

All went reasonably well till | heard my boy shriek like a 
banshee. Before I could say Grandma Benson, he was up and 
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flailing at one of the hapless crows with a hickory limb. Blood 
streamed down his face. 

For a time, the situation seemed grim, but after the crow 
became a pool of black on the ground, the truth came out. It 
seems that one of the casualties had managed to craw] over to 
my boy and grab him on the nose. He tweaked the kid so hard 
the blood ran, but of course, the crow ultimately lost its life as 
a result of this act of unprecedented audacity. 

Obviously a long shot doesn’t have to be over a great 
distance. 

When I was ten or eleven, my brother came by one day and 
wanted to go rabbit hunting. He had, he said, five shotgun 
shells. | didn’t have any, but I did have about a dozen .22s. The 
plan was for us to hunt the brush piles together. I would fire 
my single shot pistol first and Brother would usually collect 
the rabbit. 

For the first two or three, the program ran smoothly. | 
wasted a .22 and Brother got the rabbit. Like a streak, the 
fourth rabbit jumped up. I shot, but the critter disappeared in 
the ragweed canes before Brother could get a bead on it. 
Slowly we continued our march around the brush, and before 
long we passed the same spot again. 

“Do you hear something beating around the bush?” 
Brother asked. And so we did. It was the hapless rabbit, shot 
through the head, kicking its last in a pool of blood. 

The only problem was the little item about the rabbit being 
behind a massive clay stump clod. “There is no way a 40 mm 
cannon could shoot through that thing, much less your little 
.22 pistol,” said my brother. But as is common with younger 
brothers, he was wrong. 

My round had passed between the weeds that hid a four- 
inch opening through the massive clay lump where a branch 
had burned out. The unfortunate rabbit was just passing the 
hole when my random shot through the weeds nailed it 
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between the ears. If it hadn’t regained partial consciousness 
and thrashed around, I would never have known the famous 
thing I had done. 


Sometimes, but not very often, a good shot is intentional. 

One terrible cold February I hunted a Midwestern shooting 
preserve with three dudes from Chicago. Our instructions 
were to shoot both hens and cock pheasants since these pen- 
raised birds were dying in the severe weather. 

On the first rise, seven hens and two cocks took off. I got 
the two cocks with my double barrel, but the dudes were like 
the old steer and got nothing. 

Six birds took off the second time, and I got the two cocks. 

The third rise was a repeat of the first two, except the 
dudes were too cold to shoot. I basked in the glory of my 
superb shooting till | remembered that we had to pay six dol- 
lars for every bird we shot. That was back when the minimum 
wage was a dollar per hour. 

Suddenly I was sick to my stomach. So sick my shooting 
rapidly got as bad as the three dudes from Chicago. 


Probably the absolute best shot I ever witnessed was with 
a 410 shotgun. The event occurred many years ago when I was 
in junior high school but is still vivid in my memory. 

Mike Sparks was the school blowhard. Every last lousy 
day, he pontificated about something or other, much to the 
gross boredom of us, his helpless classmates. However, one 
day Mike overstepped the mark. On that day all of humanity 
was vindicated. 

“J,” said Mike Sparks, speaking from his small balcony, 
‘am such a fast runner that if you give me a little head start, | 
can even outrun a charge of shot from a 410 shotgun. Not from 
a big twelve-gauge shotgun like I use, but from one of those 
sissy 410s like you guys use,” he boasted. 
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And so the event was set. The next day after school, we 
went out to an open field south of town. Jerry Carlson brought 
his single-barrel Model 37 Winchester and some three-inch 
shells loaded with number fours. Fortunately Mike Sparks did- 
n’t know the difference between 2 1/2 shells and the more 
powerful three-inch kind, or he might have reconsidered. 

At the count of one, Sparks took off, but Jerry was a good 
counter. Promptly at the stroke of ten, he let fly and nicely 
peppered Mike’s behind with three-quarters of an ounce of 
chilled shot. 

Mike fell on the ground screaming that he had been shot, 
“Oh, I have been shot!” He couldn’t stand up, and he couldn’t 
sit down. He couldn’t even take his pants down to look 
because of the girls who came to watch. He just danced around 
screaming while we laughed so hard our eyes watered. 

Next day in school the inquisition started, but we all kept 
silent. It was worth it all just to have Mike Sparks shut up for 
even a short time. Definitely the best shot with a shotgun I 
have ever seen. 
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Back in the days when I was clerking in the gun store, a fel- 
low used to come in who was obsessed with big-bore firearms. 

His name was Dennis Stover, and I got to know him the 
night he traded for a ten-gauge magnum double barrel. Dennis 
stood five foot six inches tall, weighed 140 pounds field 
dressed, and | thought it was going to be interesting to watch 
him shoot the damn thing. 

We went out back in the glare of a yard light, and I rolled 
some old D cell batteries along the ground while Dennis blast- 
ed away. After a while, when he didn’t hit anything, Dennis 
started pulling both barrels at once. I figured then that he was 
just trying to impress me. Old Stover kept the ten gauge for a 
couple of weeks and then came in one day and traded it for an 
eight gauge magnum. Val Fogert at Navy Arms imported 150 
of these mothas from Italy, | assume for the masochist trade. 
They weighed sixteen pounds, had thirty-six-inch barrels, and 
threw three ounces of shot per shell. Rumor has it that the gun 
was developed after the revolution by Sicilian partisans to 
shoot down German ME109s. 

After the eight-gauge, there was a 458 Winchester 
magnum and then a 460 Weatherby magnum, which is when 
the real fun started. Dennis bought a pattern 17 Enfield action 
and a 50 caliber machine gun barrel with which he hoped to 
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construct a 460 x 1/2-inch Wildcat. The gun was to shoot 720- 
grain 50-caliber machine gun projectiles the case being, of 
course, a blown out 460 Weatherby magnum. 

I never figured a man needed an excuse to own a gun. On 
the other hand, there were so many good excuses for not own- 
ing this particular little jewel that | again found myself ques- 
tioning Stover’s sanity. However, he bragged about the project 
so much that after a while I got to thinking that maybe I was 
the one who was missing something. 

About three weeks later in Alexandria, Virginia, while vis- 
iting Interarmco, the world’s most famous arms merchant, | 
spotted just the gun I was looking for. One that would without 
a doubt put me in the biggest of the big bore categories. With 
this at home, Stover could shoot off his mouth all he wanted, 
but he would never again out-concussion me. 

It was a brand-new, never-fired, 800-pound 25 mm French 
Peteaux cannon on rubber tires. 

Now I want all our readers to know that this wasn’t some 
kind of pantywaist, low-velocity muzzle loader. This was a 
real cannon fresh from the Maginot Line where, of course, it 
was polished daily but never fired. The thing used an eighteen- 
inch shell that looked a lot like a monstrous 30-40 Krag round 
and threw 7,000 grain projectiles at a muzzle velocity of 3.400 
feet per second. Range was reported to be about six miles. The 
shock from firing it was reported to be deadly on mosquitoes 
and low-flying ducks. 

My friend, Tom Nelson at Interarmco, let me use the fork- 
lift truck, and I rummaged around the pile of cannons—they 
were stacked six deep over an area about the size of half a city 
block—till I found a really clean one. 

Good old, all-heart Tom charged me one hundred dollars 
for the gun and threw in two cases of HE ammo to boot. It was 
a heck of a bargain except that the trucking company dinged 
me another forty dollars to haul the thing back home. 
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Two weeks later when the cannon got into town, the dis- 
patcher called all in a huff about unloading. He didn’t want his 
rig tied up waiting and warned me about having some way to 
get it off. I called my good neighbor, Jim Peden, who came over 
with his tractor and hydraulic bucket. Jim had things to do, too, 
but he agreed to help in the name of neighborhood harmony. 

] threw a chain around the gun, hooked it on the loader and 
off she came, slick as can be. Jim lowered the gun to the 
ground, and I jumped in my jeep to go to town for a talk with 
my banker that I was already late for. 

Two hours later I got back, but I needn’t have rushed. 
Neighbor Peden and the hurried teamster were still there trying 
to figure out how to connect up the trails and spade, open the 
breach, set the wheels, and extend the armor plate. They played 
with the damn thing till dark and | finally sent them home to 
their wives, which is the story of the cannon ever after. 

When I steam cleaned the gun I washed away about one- 
hundred-thirty-seven pounds of ugly cosmoline. Caro] painted 
it a nice OD and black so it looked sharp in our front yard. 
People drove by on Sundays to see our lawn ornament in such 
numbers that we finally locked it to a tree with a big chain. 

All of this was fine, but as Dennis Stover kept reminding 
me, “I fired my big rifle three times, but you have never fired 
your cannon once.” Three times was all Dennis ever fired his 
460 x 1/2 inch, but he did make a good point. I went home, 
took the breech block apart, and hurried the firing pin over to 
the machine shop for reconstruction. 

The American Rifleman used to run a regular column 
about finding a place to shoot. The plot was invariably about 
gun owners who overcame insurmountable obstacles and set 
up firing ranges in unusual places like an abandoned ice cream 
freezer, a bread truck, the attic of the local hospital, or the john 
in the meeting hall for the League of Women Voters. Has any- 
one ever contemplated, however, the problems involved in 
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finding a place to shoot a gun with exploding rounds that pen- 
etrate 2 |/2 inches of Class A armor at 250 meters? 

Marion Wilcox finally let us pull the cannon down to his 
place. We set it up in the north field by the barn, which was in 
alfalfa that year. By so doing, we could shoot about three-hun- 
dred yards across the field into an abandoned gravel pit. 

Carefully I cranked the gun around till it was perfectly 
bore sighted on the center of three cherry trees growing at the 
mouth of the pit. Marion and | agreed that it would be poor 
form to damage the tree, but at that range with a bore sight, it 
seemed very unlikely. 

Carefully I took a round out of the sardine-can arrange- 
ment they were packed in and carefully, ever so carefully, 
pushed it in the breech till it hit the two spades and up snapped 
the block. Marion stood back about fifty feet. I sat on the trails 
fingering the trigger on the horizontal adjustment wheel. 

Finally I snapped the trigger and it was awful! The gun 
gave a hair-splitting roar. It jumped three feet in the air and 
landed so hard Marion could feel the shock in his legs up 
through the moist ground. I pitched head over heels backwards 
but landed sitting. 

As bad as it was for us, for the cherry tree it was disaster. 
The round hit the hapless broadleaf three feet above the 
ground right where we aimed. It blew the tree in two and sent 
the detached portion arcing into the gravel pit. 

Wilted cherry leaves are poisonous if cattle eat them. 
Listening to Marion grumble about his destroyed tree all after- 
noon was worse than raking up the mess. 

Soon after that I found a place on our farm where we could 
shoot across the road from a small hill, through a grove of 
trees into a steep bank 900 yards away. | adapted an American 
telescopic sight to the French gun, and our kids were the first 
on the block to shoot a cannon. 

We used a fifty-five-gallon barrel lid for a target, which 
was great because even a near miss blew the thing forty feet in 
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the air. Kenny Pratt’s chickens piled in a corner one day from 
the noise, but other than that everything was cool. 

That winter we pulled the cannon behind our jeep when we 
went fox hunting. A farmer from over near South Webster who 
didn’t know about our gun was so surprised he dropped his 
pipe out the window of his pickup turning a corner. We 
laughed our asses off when he had to stop and get out to pick 
it up. 

Gradually the word got out, and instead of being surprised, 
the natives got mad. Old Lester Metzger cornered me in the 
feed mill and chewed on me good for extincting the foxes in 
the county. “You and your six-mile gun,” he snorted, “get 
every critter that walks.” 

Sometimes when my brother got a fox with his shotgun, 
he would hang it on the armor plate and carry it around that 
way till he came home in the evening. It sure was funny, but 
it didn’t help community relations one bit. So the stories grew 
and grew. 

Every time I went back to Interarmco I picked up another 
case or two of ammo. Tom charged me a dollar per round, 
which was cheap enough but still I figured there was big 
money to be saved handloading. After an incredible amount of 
fooling around, | found a machine shop that agreed to make a 
bullet mold for twenty dollars. Dad bought me the mold for 
my birthday. 

Another machinist friend made me a neck-sizing die. The 
agreement was that I got the die for free if 1 continued to 
harass the natives. The guy was, I figured, antisocial, but that 
was no concern of mine. 

For primers I used a 348 Win case filled with 40 grains of 
4F black powder. They didn’t quite fit, so I bushed the rounds 
up with tinfoil. 

Powder was a headache, but good old Bruce Hodgdon 
from Hodgdon Powder in Shawnee Mission, Kansas, fixed me 
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up with fifty pounds of 5010 50-caliber machine gun powder 
and fifty pounds of 155mm Howitzer powder. I used two 
handsful of 155 and one handful of 5010, cast the bullets very 
hard, and the gun worked like a champ. 

After a couple of years we moved to East Africa, and I had 
to sell my cannon. 

I advertised in the Shotgun News and an attorney from 
L.A. sent me $250 for the gun, shells, loading equipment, and 
sight. I sent it to him freight charges collect. 

Six months later when I was in Mogadishu, Somalia, | got 
a letter from the guy. Although Mogadishu is the capitol city, 
it has neither central water nor sewer. The mail is haphazard. 
We usually picked ours up once every four weeks. 

At any rate, we found ourselves with a letter from the L.A. 
lawyer crying about the fact that the trucking company had 
decided they were carrying a live piece of ordnance and were 
attempting to charge the same fee they charged the government. 
Seventeen hundred dollars seemed excessive, the counselor 
wrote, concluding with the plea for help, “What should I do?” 

Certainly I didn’t know what to do, especially from dark- 
est Africa where an airmail letter takes seven weeks. 

Later on, at another mail pickup in Cape Town, I got a sec- 
ond letter from L.A. It was then that I decided attorneys must, 
in general, be as dumb as a box of rocks. The guy wrote and 
thanked me for my help, asked me not to worry any longer, and 
said that the problem had resolved itself—whatever that meant. 
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The summer I was thirteen I went to work for the local 
contract blaster. 

Even in those pre-OSHA days, the job was probably a bit 
more risky than those most thirteen-year-olds get themselves 
into. But our first piece of work was taking out stumps in the 
woodlot where the new church was going to be built. 
Undoubtedly my folks figured that since this was church work, 
it couldn’t come to naught. The fact that the powder monkey I 
was working for was an elder in the church made it even better. 

Our first piece of church work just about wiped out our °38 
Chevy ton-and-a-half, but that’s another story. As a result of 
that job, I always had lots of powder around as well as the 
expertise necessary to make it go off. Usually when I wanted 
it to: 

One day good old Charlie Betten, Jr., the son of Charlie 
Betten, Sr., stopped by to tell me that a big bunch of crows had 
built a roost back in the bayou by his river bottom field. Good 
old Charlie was wondering if the stories were true—the ones 
about stringing dynamite in a crow-roosting tree and firing it 
off at night when the crows were all there sleeping. 

Being one to follow up on proving or disproving most any 
good story, I threw a case of dynamite and a roll of primer cord 
(nylon-looking rope that explodes) in good Charlie’s truck and 
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off we went to the bayou. All day we worked in the hot sun 
until that big old oak looked like a Christmas tree. We criss- 
crossed it round and round with primer cord, tying a stick of 
Mr. DuPont’s finest every eight or ten feet on the line. By 
evening we were out of dynamite, primer cord, energy, and the 
crows were coming. 

They squawked and hollered by the thousands till it was 
pitch dark. Then they settled down. Charlie looked at me, and 
] at him. By some long-forgotten, preordained signal, we knew 
it was time. 

Gingerly I touched the ends of the two drop wires—the 
electrical connectors to the explosives—to the battery in 
Charlie’s truck. Even from our vantage point three-hundred 
yards away, the noise was deafening. For the crows, it was 
worse than that. 

At first light we were back in the bayou. Any stories you 
might have heard about dynamite and crow roosts are 
absolutely true. 

Not a leaf remained on the mighty oak, and only a few 
hung on some hapless elms that stood nearby. I don’t know if 
any crows survived, but I do know lots of them didn’t. We col- 
lected up almost seven bushel baskets of the pesky critters. 

Good old Charlie did say he had a good crop of mallards 
that spring without so many molesting crows around to get 
the nests. 


Another time my brother and | got tired of Grandma grip- 
ing about not having any fresh fish in the house. It was the 
middle of one of those God-awful Midwestern winters, but we 
got our gear together anyway. 

We chopped four small holes in the ice about thirty feet 
apart over a good fishing hole back on the pond. On each stick 
we tied a rock with baler twine. Brother started at one hole, 
and [ at another, lighting fires. But I couldn’t get my first fuze 
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lit. By the time I finally got number one fuze going, two, three, 
and four were on the bottom, ready to rip. 

Desperately I threw my lighted charge at the hole, but it 
missed and went skittering across the ice toward my brother 
who picked it up, calmly carried it to the hole, and dropped it in. 

Just as he did, number four went off, showering us with ice 
chips and water. Desperately, dear brother ran for shore. Three 
and two went off, cracking the whole slab on the pond. 
Brother’s weight tilted the slab so he was now running uphill 
on the ice that was threatening to dump him back onto charge 
number one. 

Just when things looked darkest, number one went off, 
throwing Brother ass over appetite into the water. Fortunately, 
he was able to walk to shore from the place where he landed. 

We gathered a couple of gunny sacks full of carp and suck- 
ers, which made Grandma smile. Later in life, when mortar 
rounds were dropping around him, Brother said he didn’t mind 
a bit. “Just like winter fishing back on the farm,” he always said. 

Most of the time our fish-gathering efforts weren’t so for- 
tuitous. Many of those Midwestern ponds were chock-full of 
two-inch bluegills that were ninety-seven years old, but stunted 
from overpopulation. We shot pond after pond and got thou- 
sands of pounds of tiny bluegills, but nobody wanted them. 

Some interesting things did occur, however. Old man 
Terrel had a large, deep pond way back behind his north eighty 
that he swore contained dozens of lunker large-mouth bass. 
One night a bunch of us snuck back (old man Terrel had a 
shotgun loaded with rock salt) and tried to shoot his pond. 

We used primer cord with charger strung on it the same as 
for crows. To get the charges in the right place, one brave lad 
stripped down (these were during the prestreaking days, he 
was brave because the mosquitoes were so bad) and swam the 
line right down the middle of the pond. 

Everything was perfect except we had a misfire. No 
explosion. No fish. 
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Misfires have only happened to me three times during a 
long and fruitful life of hunting and fishing. The tough part 
was having it happen after so much work back on old man 
Terrel’s pond. To this day I still don’t know if he has bass 
back there. 


Another time six fellows stopped by one fall afternoon 
and wanted to go shoot one of the deep holes back on the 
Eel River. 

When we got there we discovered that it was Homecoming 
Day at Manchester College right across the river. While there 
weren’t any people right on the bank, there was a whole bunch 
of hollering and carrying on around the football field about 
fifty yards back from the river. 

Not to be deterred, we reasoned that the heavy tree cover 
along the river would hide us while we set the charges, and the 
hollering would obscure the underwater blasts that aren’t very 
loud anyway. 

We rigged up with stones tied to the dynamite, leaving a foot 
of cord between so the charge that wants to float can rise off the 
river bed a foot or so and have a better, more efficient effect. 

Everyone lit up his charge and threw it in at the same time. 
That is, everyone but me. Again, I couldn’t get the damn thing 
lit: Finally it sputtered to life, and in desperation I threw the 
charge out toward the center of the river. 

But my charge didn’t go into the water like all the rest. 
Instead it wrapped itself around a tree limb out about midstream. 

When it went off, it rattled windows on the far side of town 
and somewhat disturbed the foot-ballers. Unfortunately, we 
didn’t feel we could stay around to catch the fish. 

Coon hunting with dynamite is another sport that isn’t 
always the sport it is cracked up to be. One time we ran a 
coon under a walnut tree where neither man nor beast could 
reach him. 
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Seventeen sticks of dynamite not only got him out, it also 
blew all the dirt away from the tree’s roots. Dad really 
shouldn’t have gotten so upset. After all, coons were worth 
three dollars except when taken with dynamite, when they 
were worth fifty cents. Besides, a walnut tree shouldn’t be 
expected to live forever. 

But things have changed now. People have become sort of 
sticky about explosives. My boy, for instance, can own and 
drive a great, powerful motorcycle, but he can’t even legally 
shoot off a firecracker. 

Kids in my day had a lot more opportunity to express 
themselves. 
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Most people don’t like to be pimped. Actually I don’t like 
it either, but I do it to so many other people that I know every 
now and then I have to hold still for some good old-fashioned, 
homegrown pimping myself. 

On the other hand, in the case of the boar hunt, I am still 
not too sure that the whole damn thing wasn’t 100-percent all- 
American for real. 

It all started when Everett Hagen changed his farm into a 
boar hunting preserve. Later in life, good old Everett became the 
county road superintendent and then ran for county commis- 
sioner. That was how he found out about the public trough and 
all the benefits attached thereto. But back in the days I am talk- 
ing about, Ev still considered making an occasional stab at an 
honest living. Sometimes as many as two or three times a year. 

Anyway, Ev was drinking one day at Dirty Ernie’s—Ernie 
was a woman—with some guy from Tennessee who had a 
bunch of pigs. The thing that was different about these pigs was 
that they weren’t just any pigs. They were big, mean-assed, 
pinched-back, gone-wild mountain pigs. The Tennessean 
referred to them as boars. He was about half right. Except for a 
couple of certain items, they were. Of course, my uncle would 
have been my aunt if it weren’t for a couple of certain items. I 
always thought the same principle applied to boars. 
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Anyway, by half past one that morning, good old Everett 
and the Tennessean struck up a deal. Everett turned his 160- 
acre-home-place into a shooting preserve, and the hillbilly got 
some IOU’s for his pigs. It was kind of like trading two five- 
hundred-dollar cats for a thousand-dollar dog. 

The deal fit well. Nobody in the county had a farm that 
was as overgrown and weedy as the Hagen place. The boars 
loved it. They didn’t even try to bust out of the old tumbled- 
down fences. 

So the word got around. For fifty dollars a day, aspiring 
boar hunters could stalk around the woods and maybe shoot a 
genuine Tennessee boar. After the pigs were once let loose, 
nobody saw very many of them again—which led to lots of 
exaggeration about their size and fierceness. Reports filtered 
back about the Tennessean selling the same pigs again in 
Collinsville, but I think they were untrue. 

I found out about the hunting preserve when Everett 
brought in a handbill to the gun store. He promised that if I put 
one of the flyers up that in ten years we would have 50,000 
hunters a year coming to Polaski County to shoot boars, and 
that I would sell at least one gun to every third hunter. 
Increasing my sales from 125 units a year to 

16,666 seemed like a hell of a deal. So I hurried over to the 
bulletin board as fast as possible. No sense delaying increases 
in sales, I figured. 

As luck would have it, | didn’t have to wait long. 

I could tell these guys were boar hunters. I knew everyone 
in Polaski County, and I didn’t recognize these people at all. 
“Afternoon,” | said, “you fellers interested in a boar gun?” | 
figured if I was going to be in the business I might as well get 
used to using the proper terminology. 

“Actually, | got a boar gun,” the one fellow replied. “It’s 
Davie here. He is gonna back me up and I need something 
forhim.” 
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That’s when | noticed that Davie wasn’t exactly the same as 
the rest of us. It isn’t my place to be unkind or anything, but 
Davie had a twitch and walked a little out of control. My gun- 
smith told me he was a spastic. Like most gunsmiths, my gun- 
smith had a very low I.Q., so I didn’t take his word for anything 
right off the bat. Anyway, Davie kind of drooled out the fact 
that he needed a big gun to serve as backup on the boar hunt. 

Personally, I wouldn’t have wanted anybody like Davie 
backing me up, even with a little gun. But this was way 
before the 1968 gun control act, and nobody—much less all 
those damn city people—gave a damn who backed up whom 
with what. I took down a big old 45-70 trapdoor Springfield 
rifle that someone had cut down and sporterized and showed 
it to Davie. 

“Grrreeaat,” he finally slobbered out, “but I want to try it 
Met. 

Usually I let potential buyers carry the gun of their choice 
and a box of ammo out to the range behind the store. | always 
figured that all that fondling and feeling got them in the notion 
to buy. I let Davie carry the gun. But first I checked again to 
be sure that the thing was empty, even though trapdoor 
Springfields are single shots. 

Davie lurched along in low gear carrying the rifle in one 
hand, swinging wildly from side to side. 

Out on the range I loaded up for him and then quickly hid 
behind the apple tree. The range was a pile of railroad ties 
stacked up about seventy-five feet away on the grass. Davie 
jammed the rifle into his shoulder, weaved back and forth sev- 
eral times, jerk squinted, and blew the hell out of the grass 
about ten feet in front of him. 

“Quick, reload and try again,” his friend encouraged. 

Davie managed to reload and fire a second volley. The shot 
was some better, but still blew grass, dirt, and other assorted 
debris over to my position behind the apple tree. 
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“Great, Davie, you’re doing great,” his friend bellered. “It’s 
the gun for you. It’ll kill a boar deader than a hammer.” 

It took Davie thirty-seven minutes to count out his money. 
Davie wasn’t any better at money counting than he was at some- 
thing else I saw him do. When the couple finally lurched out of 
the shop, | was glad to go back to dusting the duck decoys and 
whatever else I did when I wasn’t otherwise occupied. 

My relief at their departure, however, was short-lived. 
Three days later, they were back. 

“Got our boar,” they told me. “Bigger than hell too!” 
“Actually Davie here got it when it charged me,” his friend 
applauded. “I shot it in the draw with my model 12. The buck 
shot didn’t penetrate the hide.” I always thought one shot boars 
in the shoulder, but that really didn’t matter. I had other things 
on my mind. 

Trying to be as inconspicuous as possible, I looked down 
first at Davie’s and then the friend’s toes. All seemed to be in 
good order. Nothing obvious was missing. 

“Davie got a genuine big old boar,’ the friend continued, 
“and we brung you the bag to get mounted.” 

Readers will quickly note that my worst fears were imme- 
diately confirmed. They had indeed brought in the recent past 
symbol of this stately creature’s masculinity for my taxider- 
mist to turn into a carry bag! 

I was so thunderstruck I forgot to get a deposit, their 
names, or anything else. 

They left me holding the bag (no pun intended) and disap- 
peared into the sunset. Seven years later, we sold the tanned 
skin to a bar in Winnemucca where it was used to keep dice. | 
never figured out if Davie was for real or not. Maybe he never 
saved enough money to pay the taxidermist bill. 
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People who go to Africa have to worry about their image. 

They are, after all, the “White Bwanas” of the 1980s, and 
it becomes incumbent on everyone fortunate enough to make 
it through to the Dark Continent to play the part to the hilt. 

Playing parts is, of course, much more important back 
home than in Nairobi, Dar es Salaam, or Thompson’s Falls. 
Any grass-shack, bush native can spot a crazy American 
gringo five miles away through dense elephant grass, so it 
doesn’t matter what one does over there. What is important is 
the manner and fashion with which one re-enters his native 
society. One must, under all circumstances, strive to convey 
the proper image. 

Take injuries, for instance. 

Good old Charley Guess had a cape buffalo impale him in 
the posterior a few years back. Charley shot the buff well 
enough, but it refused to die. Apparently the critter had attend- 
ed an American cocktail party in its younger days and heard 
one of the participants tell another, “Shove it up yours, dearie.” 
Because that’s what it did. 

Poor Charley couldn’t sit down for three months the wound 
was so painful, but nevertheless the injury was class. It fit the 
image people have of Africa, and Charley just soaked it up. 
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The first thing I did upon arriving in Mogadishu, Somalia, 
was to go to a local tailor shop and have a set of bush clothes 
made up. I wasn’t sure what I was going to do with a bunch of 
canvas shirts and short pants in Africa. But at home I knew— 
I intended to wear them to every meeting, cocktail party, and 
function I could for the next six months. In Africa who could 
tell? For all I knew, no one ever really wore the damn things! 

As it worked out, there is a practical reason for wearing 
short pants in Africa that has something to do with the theme 
of this story, which is getting wounded, or even killed if one is 
very gung-ho, with class. Short pants are worn in the African 
bush to keep the critters from being scared away. 

Now on first blush this would seem like a ridiculous state- 
ment. With neither central water nor sewer and only a few 
miles of hard-surfaced road, it took me quite a while to find a 
mirror in Mogadishu. When I did, it was awful. But of course, 
the average lion or elephant could care less how I looked in 
short pants. What we were concerned about was noise. 

The east African bush 1s covered with spiny, sticky plants 
and sisal. When these scratchers rake over bare legs, there is 
nary a sound except an occasional whimper of anguish. sisal, 
in particular, is very wicked. It looks like a plant that could be 
brushed aside with impunity. However, e’ery time I tried to 
walk through it, I slashed up my legs. After a year, my lower 
limbs were so scarred I looked like I had leprosy. Back in the 
states it just never seemed cool to ask someone to notice my 
African leg wounds. Impaled by a wild sisal you know, old boy 


One night we were coming in late and spotted a giant 
African porcupine running down the road. It must have 
weighed eighty pounds. We followed it for a short time as it 
ran along in the path of the Landrover’s headlights. On 
impulse, ! grabbed one of the tracker’s sticks and jumped out 
of the rig intent on trying to collect the porky’s skin. 
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Piero, my white hunter friend who couldn’t speak English, 
got so excited he lapsed into his native tongue-Italian. Abdi, 
the driver, spoke fluent German, which is how we communi- 
cated, but I never really contemplated the technical Deutsch 
necessary to warn about eighty-pound African porcupines. 

It must have looked like a Chinese fire drill: me running 
down the path in the African twilight flaying at a spiked crit- 
ter that stood waist-high while Piero screamed in Italian, Abdi 
pleaded in German, and the horrified trackers discussed the 
state of affairs in Somali. 

| vaguely remember something about danger from thrown 
quills when the critter cut abruptly out of the lights and 
stopped at the side of the road. It was almost impossible to see. 
I took a step forward and heard a very low, determined growl. 

Visions of those eighteen-inch quills and the two-foot tail 
began to have a sobering effect. It was then that I remem- 
bered about getting wounded in Africa and how it was impor- 
tant to do it with class. “Impaled by a porky, you say. . .” I 
heard in my mind. For some reason, the project all of a sud- 
den lost its appeal. I retreated back to the Rover amid gales 
of nervous laughter. 

A few days later we were again coming back to camp at 
twilight. This time a lion ran out in the road. I jumped out of 
the Rover, snapped my double closed and popped off a round. 
The beast hunched up a bit, let out a roar, and ran off. 

I opened my gun and discovered | had hit him with the bar- 
rel that had the solid in it left from elephant hunting that day. 

The trackers looked for blood while I stood guard, but it 
was soon very dark and all of the Somalis climbed up on the 
roof of the Rover. Piero and I nervously swung the rig around, 
trying to shine the lights into the shadows and pick up the lion. 
After a bit we gave up and got out of there. 

At dawn we found the lion dead, shot through the heart, 
about twenty-five feet away. 
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Getting lion bites has class, and I did my best to put myself 
in a place where some honor might accrue. But alas, the only 
injury was another encounter with sisal. 

Somalis hunt lions by tracking them up to where they sleep 
and then having the white hunter blast them—a very danger- 
ous and difficult procedure. One day the trackers came in with 
the news that they had a fresh track of a very large cat. We 
packed up and left within the hour. 

All day long we trudged through the flat Somali desert. 
Midafternoon the temperature reached 122 degrees Fahrenheit, 
and the trackers indicated that the kitty might be sleeping. 

Silently we inched along till the lead tracker signaled the 
white hunter and the second to step aside. The two squatted 
down behind a large bush to wait. I got another ten or twelve 
feet past them when a monstrous male lion jumped up on the 
left from behind the bush Piero and Gedu were hiding behind. 

The lion bellowed so loud and so close that I just froze. My 
two erstwhile hunting companions fell flat on their asses in the 
sisal. The lion sounded like a bloody horse as it went bound- 
ing off, but the only real injury was to the fallen. 

The closest I ever came to really getting hurt in Africa was 
the day we went ostrich hunting. Although the skin and leather 
make a fair trophy and there were an abundance of ostriches 
running around Somalia, the real reason we wanted to bag one 
was to keep the campmen happy. The leg marrow, they assured 
us, was an incredible aphrodisiac. 

The Rover bounced across the desert and soon up jumped 
a big male. | tried to shoot him from the rig, but that was 
impossible. Instead we thundered along trying to drive fifty to 
his forty so | could jump out and shoot when we overtook him. 

On the third try, I hit the ground, slammed my 458 double 
closed, and fired two quick shots. 

Both went ricocheting across the desert sand, skipping 
every sixty yards or so. 
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The ostrich didn’t immediately seem the worse for the 
encounter, but after another half mile he began to slow and 
eventually fell over. By this time I was hanging on the side of 
the Rover with knife in hand, ready to run up and cut the crit- 
ter’s throat. 

Our camp men were all followers of Muhammad and refused 
to eat any meat unless they cut the critter’s throat while it was still 
alive. There was also the matter of the prayer, which often 
seemed rather hurried but was nevertheless part of their ritual. 

As soon as the rig slowed I hit the ground running to try 
and get prayer and throat taken care of in one fell swoop before 
it was too late. I ran up to the big bird flailing grotesquely on 
the ground, its skinny grey feet raised skyward, and sprung my 
little Italian switchblade knife. 

Just as I reached for the neck, something hit me like a ton 
of dried elephant chips, and | went sprawling over a bush into 
an old termite nest. I lay there fore a minute or two, listening 
to the commotion. 

Finally I opened one eye and observed the two trackers and 
the driver edging around the great bird just out of range of its 
deadly horn claw. Apparently one of the trackers had blocked 
me away from the bird just in time to avert certain disaster. 

Now the reader will certainly admit that there is no class 
connected with getting disemboweled by an ostrich, especial- 
ly if one lives through it. | owe a debt of gratitude to that 
unknown tracker. Otherwise | would have had to spend the rest 
of my life explaining my injury in Africa at the business end 
of a giant chicken leg. 

“What, hit by an ostrich you say . . nasty creatures, say 
what? Best stay in those Nairobi bars next time, old chap.” 
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For years and years | thought it was impossible to roll a 
jeep. That’s probably why we drove the damn things like we 
did. Not that we were careless or anything. In fact, we were 
very careful—to drive the little four wheelers like silly- 
assed fools. 

Our favorite maneuver was a modified moonshiner’s turn. 

One time my brother took Pete Freed, the local loud-mouth 
tractor salesman, back to the river-bottom field to look at our 
sorry old International M. According to Brother, Mr. Freed 
agreed that it was a sorry old M, what with the flat tire and not 
starting and all. He wasn’t going to give anything in trade any- 
way, so Brother decided to come home the way he usually did. 

There was about half a mile of straightaway from the cor- 
ner to the home place. Just enough distance to get the little 
four banger wound up tighter than a virgin in prayer meeting. 
Fifty yards ahead of the turn into our lane, Brother pulled the 
emergency brake and canted the wheel slightly to the left. As 
usual, the jeep went into a side skid. What gravel was left on 
the main road flew up in a cloud. 

Normally this is not a difficult maneuver. The jeep contin- 
ues to travel sideways. As it passes the intended turn, the driv- 
er crams it in second, pops the clutch and shoots into the 
intended path at a nice right angle. 
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However, this time Brother dead miscalculated. 

Instead of hitting the lane, he slid on past a few feet. When 
he hit the clutch, the jeep ran smack over our brand new 
bushel- basket-sized mailbox. The post snapped off at the 
ground and at the box. But instead of running over the thing, 
the jeep flung it in the air, over the windshield, and into the 
back of the open jeep with a clatter and a roar. 

When Brother finally got the vehicle tied down, Pete 
Freed was pale. He walked with rubber legs over to his car and 
never returned. Almost made fixing the mailbox worth it, we 
always said, even considering that according to Jim Pitts, our 
gabby mailman, it was a violation of federal law to run down 
our mailbox. 


A few weeks later we did prove a jeep could be tipped over. 

When chubby little Bill Allyn wasn’t shoveling either 
ahead or behind our hogs, he attended classes at Manchester 
College. My wife figured one was about the same as the other, 
but that has nothing whatsoever to do with rolling jeeps. 

Right after lunch, Brother took Bill Allyn back to town, 
except instead of using the road, they decided to go across 
country, through the river bottom. At the time, the plan seemed 
eminently intelligent. Manchester College was right across the 
river from our sixty-five-acre bayou field. It was lots shorter 
that way, they figured. 

The hapless pair drove around the corn and through the 
woods bordering Eel River. Other than the fact that the bank 
was too steep, the water too deep, and the bottom mud too soft, 
everything was fine. But, of course, how would one know that 
till one tried? Brother always said. 

Down the bank the jeep went, but alas it kept on going till 
the water was almost up to the windshield. The engine 
drowned out and Bill and Brother fell out, breaking off the 
windshield in the process. Our beloved little CJ3 stood there 
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in the river on its headlights like some kind of modern art 
pigeon roost. 

Quick thinkers that they were, Bill and Brother stood in the 
water up to their waists and pushed the jeep back to the bank, 
thereby preventing its falling over upside down in the river. 
However, instead of resting against the bank, the jeep slid side- 
ways and sank. Later when | got there with the tractor, all that 
was visible was a red bandanna tied to the gas spout. 

It took a 160-horsepower tractor and all the chains in 
Wabash County to raise that hulk. 


Our next jeep turnover occurred in a raging blizzard the 
following winter. Instead of moving to Mexico like I suggest- 
ed, Brother took our waterlogged jeep to Ft. Wayne and trad- 
ed it for a new CJ3B with a PTO winch and 150 feet of 7/16- 
inch cable. 

I was on my way to town on a mission of incredible mercy 
right in the teeth of this most awful gale. Snow was stacked up 
waist-deep to a very tall Indian and, of course, nothing was 
moving. Yet I was determined to bring my lovely, bored, snow- 
bound wife the pizza she craved. 

Everything was fine except when I got off the road and 
tipped the damn jeep over into a drift. Even that was not seri- 
ous. I dug out through the loose snow, retrieved my high-lift 
jack, and rolled the jeep the rest of the way down into Claud 
Morrisey’s woodlot. 

Good Old Claud was known for his ability to pull a cork 
now and then, and of course blizzards are cork-pulling cir- 
cumstances if ever there were. 

Claud tottered out onto the front porch just as | started the 
winch in low gear, the cable secured to a telephone pole in his 
front yard. 

“Wotcha doin’?” Claud hollered over the storm. 

“Waiting for my jeep,” I replied. 
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Apparently Claud thought that was funnier than stallions 
with jockstraps. He broke into gales of laughter, but his mirth 
was short lived. 

The cable tightened like a rubber band, out of sight in the 
soft snow. Like the monster from the black lagoon, our jeep 
sprang from a drift out into Old Man Morrisey’s front yard. 

Claud sprang back in fright, slipped on his steps, and fell 
right on his ass. The impact jarred a whole load of snow down 
from the roof on top of him. Without looking back, Claud 
crawled for the door. He barged it open and four-wheeled on 
inside. The last I heard was a female voice screaming at him 
about being an old drunk and Claud mumbling something 
about Ragnar critter out there being about to get him. 


Three years later we tipped the same jeep over again in 
another snowstorm. This time we were on our way out in 
search of the wily elk. I topped a ridge and spun out over the 
crest on some black ice. 

Our poor jeep, loaded with six hunters, hit the left ditch 
and rolled on its side. Little damage would have been done 
except for Sam Wilder getting a little panicky. 

Sam was an ex-Marine, known locally for his Marinelike 
qualities. In the excitement, he stood up, or down, or sideways- 
whichever—and tore the canvas top off the rig. This act done 
in haste and without malice, allowed the hunters to spill out 
along the ditch bank. 

We found Sam’s little woolen hat, for instance, hanging on 
a bush one-hundred feet behind the scene of the spill. To this 
day we are not sure why his head was not in it. 


Over the long haul we found that tipping a jeep over is not 
particularly difficult except when that’s what you want to do. 

Brother decided to be helpful one winter and change the 
transmission in a CJS we owned at the time. Rather than work 
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under the rig, Brother in his best logical fashion decided to 
turn the jeep over and work on it upside down. He pulled the 
jeep into our garage where we kept our food freezers. 

Carefully he jacked the jeep up on its side, but at full 
extension the jack wasn’t long enough to do the job. So 
Brother put two four-inch wooden blocks under the jack and 
started over. At full extension the jeep still wouldn’t roll, so 
Brother gave it a shove. 

The jack flew out like it was shot from a cannon. But that 
wasn’t the bad news. A package of frozen wieners kept it from 
going clear through the freezer. 

The jeep landed over on its side and continued to roll 
through the side of the garage. 

Other than the garage itself, which we had to rebuild, and 
the freezer side, which we had to patch, the only damage was 
to a stack of storm windows stored in the rafters. When they 
fell on the jeep, the glass made a hell of a mess. 


THE LAST 
CANNON SHOT 


Many years ago in the quaint city of Fort Wayne, there was 
a park. In this park were some pigeons and statues and some 
park benches. There were even some winos, but I would be the 
first to point out that Fort Wayne is not particularly famous for 
its winos. Nothing at all compared to places like Cleveland, 
Newark, and Maine when it comes to a really professional 
class of this type of person. 

Among the other items that Midwestern parks usually have 
is at least one very large, very old, cast-iron cannon. A sign on 
the base of the Fort Wayne gun mentioned something about it 
being a siege gun used at the Battle of Bull Run or someplace 
like that. 

I think it is important that the reader realize what tran- 
spired next is entirely the fault of the city parks people. If they 
hadn’t put their damn old gun out where everybody and their 
dog were tempted to use it, nothing would have ever happened. 
San Francisco, where I lived for awhile, has had the good 
sense to disarm their parks. Very obviously, there is less poten- 
tial for crime if there is nothing in the parks but benches and 
winos and pigeons. Especially in San Francisco. 

Anyway, the troubles all started one night when Brother 
was sitting home thinking. I fully realize that many people fall 
asleep when they think, but Brother is not one of those types. 
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“Why don’t we.” said Brother, “drive over to Fort Wayne 
and try our hand at shooting that big old cannon in the park? 
It would be one hell of a blast.” Brother always did have a keen 
sense of the obvious. 

It was already half past nine in the evening, but we rum- 
maged around for some powder, wadding, shot, and fuse. The 
problem, as it turned out, was that we had plenty of everything. 
Just that it was the wrong kind. 

After a bit more ruammaging—we Bensons are great rum- 
magers—we decided that the best we could come up with was 
five half-pound sticks of 60 percent dynamite and six feet of 
fuse. Actually we had twelve feet of fuse, but we burned half 
to see how long we had. 

I rigged the powder up into a nice bundle securely tied 
with bailer twine. Six feet of fuse seemed like a problem at 
first till we decided to leave it coiled up like it came from the 
package. Brother agreed it wouldn’t do to have some wino 
come along and trip on our fuse. 

I hid the charge under my coat, and we rode into Fort 
Wayne in my brother’s blue Ford. Later on it occurred to us 
that the dynamite would have been just about as hidden if we 
carried it in the trunk. But in those days we Bensons didn’t 
take many chances. Security always came first. 

Neither Brother nor I can remember what happened on the 
ride into town, so it must have basically been uneventful. We 
ran over a skunk 1s all. Like the true professionals we were, 
Brother and I synchronized our watches. I remember distinct- 
ly that it was 10:43 when I got out of the car and walked over 
to one of the park benches. 

Thankfully, there wasn’t a wino in sight. It kind of both- 
ered us that maybe one of these guys might find our charge 
and try to take it downtown and pawn it or something. Neither 
Brother nor I have much truck with flaky, unreliable people. 
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Brother drove his new Ford over to Penguin Point a couple 
of miles south of the park and ordered a coney dog. | sat 
patiently on the bench freezing my ass off. I believe Fort 
Wayne may hold the record for ass-freezing park benches, but 
that has very little to do with cannons. 

At precisely 11:15 | walked over to the cannon and stuffed 
the charge down the barrel. Brother ate the last of his coney 
dog. It occurred to me that the charge might be too big for the 
barrel, but my worries were completely unfounded. It fit in eas- 
ily, except that I had to reach into the barrel and retrieve the 
fuse. Brother pulled out of the parking lot down the street east 
around the park. I lit the fuse. Now we were to the difficult part. 

Before, if the police had picked me up, I could always say 
I carried five sticks of capped dynamite with me for one rea- 
son or another—maybe to scare off dogs or to do a little fish- 
ing. Those were the good old days when people didn’t need so 
many excuses to have powder. But after it was lit, even | knew 
that things changed quite a bit. Then, too, we weren’t absolute- 
iy sure that the Fort Wayne park people hadn’t been stuck with 
an inferior cannon. There was some talk about our shot short- 
ening the barrel or something. After all, the Army just doesn’t 
go around giving its expensive guns away. 

Anyway, the way we had it planned, I took about eight 
minutes to leisurely walk up the street, cross to the nght-hand 
northbound lane, and get into the car. Unlike most of our other 
projects, this one worked perfectly. 

Brother came tooling around the corner, slowed a bit, and 
I jumped in, right on schedule. We drove up to the end of the 
street where it divided into one way and parked. The street was 
dark, but there seemed to be lots of traffic. 

The effect of the shot wasn’t plainly visible to us until all 
the traffic swerved off the street onto the parkway. Even a big- 
city bus driver got a little excited and knocked over a “No 
Parking” sign. 
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We could sure hear it though. Being basically country 
boys, we had miscalculated the impact of five sticks of 60 per- 
cent going off in the middle of a residential area. The shot not 
only scared the drivers off the street but woke up all the folks 
in the houses up and down the street. I still don’t know what it 
was that they were looking for but they all came out on the 
porch to stare. 

We concluded that while it may be true that people who ~ 
live in Fort Wayne look pretty average during the day, they 
look weirder than hell at night. 

A little while later the police came. Then the fire depart- 
ment. They hooked up their hose and hosed own the cannon 
for fifteen minutes. It would have been interesting to ask them 
why they were doing that, but we had to get home early so we 
could pick corn the next day. 

1 am happy to report that in this case, the Fort Wayne parks 
people did have quality merchandise. Other than a bit more 
rust, the cannon withstood its test-firing quite nicely. Brother 
checked it out the next time he went to Penguin Point. 
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My regular readers know about my ongoing relationship 
with skunks. What they may have missed in all of this, how- 
ever, 1s the extensive socio-economic impact skunks have had 
on my life. There isn’t anything major that has happened to me 
that can’t be directly attributed to the influence of skunks. 
They have literally shaped and molded history on my behalf. 

The first skunk my brother and I ever caught is a good 
example. 

We had a trap set out in front of what looked like a fresh 
den about a half a mile from our regular line on the creek. It 
was a God-awful walk all the way out in the empty prairie to 
check it, but we thought maybe there was an outside chance 
that the occupant of the den and the engineer of the digging 
might be a fox. 

Dark was scheduled to arrive at 4:03 p.m. on that bleak 
December day. There wasn’t enough time to get out and check 
the trap, but we hadn’t seen it for three days and duty called. 
By the time we found the set, it was starting to get dark. To 
make matters worse, the snow that had been blowing fitfully 
all day long had now picked up to hurricane intensity. 

Dog-dead tired, my brother slumped down in front of the 
den on his knees. It wasn’t till then that he noticed that the trap 
was gone, the wire and chain pulled taut down the hole. 
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“You take that old fence post,” I instructed, “and bash the 
critter when I pull him out of the hole. We can make short 
work of this guy and be on our way in nothing flat.” 

So I pulled the wire connected to the trap chain, and slow- 
ly, with much protest, the captive was dragged to the surface. 

Just as it cleared the last turn in the tunnel, my brother 
brought the post down on the critter with all his might. It was 
an inspired stroke, because there to his horror, right at his 
knees, was a full-grown, very upset skunk. 

I am sure that all of our readers have heard the ditty about 
the best laid plans of mice and men. However, these instruc- 
tions do not apply to what was happening to us. We didn’t 
make a single plan; it was the skunk who did all of the schem- 
ing in this case. 

The post thundered down on the ground with a resounding 
thud, but did little tangible damage. 

Our skunk was safely hunkered down in the U in the 
ground formed by its digging activities at the den entrance. 

As soon as the post was expended, the skunk stood up and 
shot my brother right in the chest. Brother was hit so hard he 
fell backwards down the hill end over end. 

Later in life, I took part in a police demonstration showing 
the proper placement technique for a charge of Mace. 
Obviously the skunk knew all of this because he couldn’t have 
hit brother better—or worse, depending on whose definition 
we use. 

Ina fit of rage I threw my ax at the skunk, who again held 
its ground and literally blew me off the field. 

Our last weapon was a belt knife that my brother could 
throw with a fair degree of accuracy. Gingerly he worked 
around into striking distance and let her fly. The knife stuck 
not four inches from the skunk, buried to the hilt in the sod. 

Not to be outdone, the skunk coated the knife with yellow, 
sticky, awful stink. About the only consolation so far was the fact 
that our adversary seemed to be running low on ammunition. 
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Cautiously I pulled the trap wire again. This time my 
brother nailed the critter with the post. 

It was snowing so hard now that it was impossible to see 
twenty feet. We left the dead skunk in the trap and dragged it 
along behind with a ten-foot piece of wire. 

As it worked out, it took over two hours of determined 
wandering to find our way back to the creek, it was snowing 
so hard. Any unsuspecting bloodhounds that might have come 
onto our trail would have been very confused. 

Back at the farm, Mom and Dad were worried. They 
thought they might have to do the evening chores themselves. 
However, homecoming was greeted with something less than 
enthusiasm. Apparently our arrival was borne on the wind. 

Not only did we have to sleep in the hay mow that night, 
but I had to listen to a twenty-minute lecture about wasting 
time at skunk holes when | could be making big money trap- 
ping mink on the creek. It was, I figure, my first introduction 
to the continuing realities of business life. There are even real- 
life corollaries today. 


A few years later | caught five skunks in a den trap back in 
the wood lot. But this time we were ready. We had a pistol. 

My brother and I took Kendall Pitts and Danny Keaffaber 
with us to get the skunks. Kendall was Danny’s best friend and 
Danny had a sister who was the best-looking girl in the coun- 
try. In retrospect, the idea of ingratiating the brother in an 
attempt to win the sister by taking him on a skunk hunt does 
not seem wise, but at the time I was sure it was the only way 
to go. 

The four of us crept up on the den. I pulled the lid off and 
brother started shooting. Again we underplanned because the 
skunks had more firepower than we did. Even when hit, they 
jumped around loosing charges that blighted the trees in the 
area and coated us head to foot. 
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Later I tried to explain to Mrs. Keaffaber that son Daniel 
wouldn’t have gotten so “exposed” if he hadn’t tried to beat the 
skunks with a piss elm club while we were reloading the pistol, 
but it didn’t do any good. She liked neither guns nor skunks, so 
her daughter married the young Pratt boy. Again, my life’s 
course was altered by a chance encounter with skunks. 

Some years later the young lady did call on me—but not to 
perform any social duties or functions. A skunky reputation, I 
found, is hard to live down. 

They were very wealthy, but a skunk got into the basement 
of their palatial home. Dinner guests were due to arrive in an 
hour or two, so she called me all in a lather. “Could you please 
come over and get this thing out of our basement?” she pleaded. 

By now I had developed a secret method of driving out 
skunks that didn’t usually cause them to return fire. 

In three minutes | had the skunk running across their front 
lawn where I shot it with my twelve-gauge. But, alas, I didn’t 
plan for the breeze that was blowing steadily back into the 
patio. The skunk died in a gasp of spray that drifted right back 
onto the buffet area. | don’t know if it was divine retribution 
because | didn’t get to marry the girl and be wealthy or if my 
luck with skunks was just holding steady. 

The girl I eventually married was very understanding 
about skunks. On the second date she came over to my place 
to see my pet skunk, which was the de-scented kind, and 
entirely safe, | thought. Carol reached over to pet my otherwise 
docile critter, and it bit her. She still has the scar. 

Rather than get upset, she figured anybody who had a pet 
skunk would be interesting to live with. I thought she was such 
a good sport that we got married the next fall. 

Skunks continued to influence us but, for the most part, the 
worst was over. It’s like eating a live toad. Once that’s done, 
there isn’t anything really bad that can happen anymore. 
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The best shot I ever saw in my life was the time my broth- 
er blew a goat off his brand new Ford Galaxie with a 45. It was 
the neatest damn shot. Just picked the goat up and threw it 
against a big cottonwood where it lay crumpled and broken, 
atoning for the sin of even having thought about blemishing 
the turtlewax finish on Brother’s precious auto. 

A few days earlier, Clarence Schroeder stopped by our 
place to see if we wanted his pet goats. We wanted them all 
right, but | guess Clarence’s idea of us having them and our 
idea were two different things. We never did intend to keep 
them till they were old enough to vote. 

Later on when Clarence found out we ate his pet goats, he 
was very upset. He and his wife Myrtle had a war council and 
decided that the meanest thing they could do was to send us a 
bill for the critters. 

I don’t know what is so vindictive about sending a bill. 
We customarily got lots of them and, like my wife always 
says, “We would rather owe the money than beat somebody 
out of it.” 

Later she sent the Schroeders a check for three cents, 
claiming that the goats were so tough that was all they were 
worth. It’s just stupid to try and be mean and vindictive with 
my wife. 
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As a result, our community split into two camps: people 
who believed in pet goats and those who favored eating any- 
thing as long as it didn’t hurt anybody. The controversy really 
heated up before it heated down, but that’s another story not 
related to the great outdoors. 

Actually the goat shooting drama unfolded so rapidly that 
it would have been easy to miss. 

The third day after we got the goats, my oldest boy came 
steaming in. “Get a gun, get a gun!” he blustered. “Uncle 
wants a gun.” 

Since we had no idea what the emergency might be, my 
wife gave him her 45 Colt auto and a clip of ammo. 

Number One Son grabbed the weapon, jumped on his bike, 
and streaked over to the east place where we kept the goats. | 
could see the goat standing on top of my brother’s car. 
Everyone agreed that the goat’s ass was grass. 

All of the knives were sharpened and the skinning gamble 
up by the time they returned. 


What would have even been a better shot is if Brother 
would have missed the goat and hit his car. It would have been 
about as funny as the time Bob Reynolds shot his truck with 
his 30-06. Good old Bob was out road hunting one day when 
he saw a couple of whitetails. Instead of rolling the windows 
down and shooting out of the truck like usual, he jumped out 
and started blasting as they ran up the hill. 

This simple act of indiscretion led to his putting three 
beautiful rips through the roof of his cab. To hear him tell it, 
he didn’t see the truck in his scope. Anyway, it was something 
to talk about for the next few weeks while the truck sat at the 
body shop. 

As good a shot as Bob’s was, it wasn’t the best I have seen 
on a vehicle. When Jesse Wilder shot the transmission out of 
his Blazer, he did about the most thorough job of anybody | 
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have ever seen. Jesse got excited hunting elk when some of the 
long-legged critters ran across the road in front of him. 

In keeping with the finest tradition of the chase, he made 
a quick, clean kill. The round smashed through the floor board, 
broke the transmission housing all to hell, gouged a chunk out 
of the cluster gear, and snapped the linkage. It put the Blazer 
down as well as any single round | have ever seen. 

Our hunting party has several rules, one of which is that 
everybody has to eat whatever they shoot. Maybe this is unrea- 
sonable in Jesse’s case, but at least he could have hung the 
thing on the wall! 


Another fantastic shot occurred the time Ted Terrel shot 
the neighbor’s billy goat off his corn crib. Ted is now a Ph.D. 
in ecology, but at the time he was a farm kid who did chores 
for us. 

The neighbors called and said that their billy goat was get- 
ting into everything and couldn’t we come down and give them 
a hand. Our reputation for quick, positive relationships with 
goats was apparently spreading. 

Nobody else was around so my wife sent Ted down, who 
found the goat thirty-three feet up in the air on the top of a 
steel corn crib. 

Decisive Ted whipped out his trusty .33 and shot the billy 
right behind the front leg. It staggered around trying to main- 
tain its footing but finally slumped over and came skidding 
down the crib, leaving a streak of blood nine feet wide, six 
inches deep, and about four-hundred feet long! 

Later my wife received a very icy call about our handling 
of the goat problem which she didn’t understand at all till we 
drove by later in the week. It looked like the neighbors were 
celebrating the passover and things got out of hand. We want- 
ed to call and ask if they were all circumcised, but everyone 
was chicken. 
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There were some fantastic shots made in Viet Nam, but this 
true account happened as a result of Viet Nam, not in Viet Nam. 

My good but weird friend (most of my friends are weird) 
Robin Miller and I were in Alexandria, Virginia, at 
Interarmco. We were buying guns for a large Midwestern 
sporting goods dealer. 

Robin was freshly home from Viet Nam. Unlike many oth- 
ers of his era, he longed to return. He said he liked throwing 
hand grenades and burning villages. 

After spending much of the day picking through Persian 
Mausers, grease—Lugers, and ratty rolling blocks, we went 
down to the wharf to watch them unload tanks and cannons for 
Interarmco’s warehouses. 

The tide was out and, much to our surprise, there were mil- 
lions of cat-sized rats scurrying around the mud flats, picking 
through the debris. 

Robin was so amazed that, in spite of my pleading, he went 
back to Interarmco and bought a surplus model 34 Italian pis- 
tol and a case of ammo. For the next hour, we sat on the wharf 
and shot rats. 

In the distance, I could see the dome of our nation’s capi- 
tol building. In my mind I could see the inside of the 
Alexandria jail where I was sure they were going to throw 
us—after the strait jackets, of course. 

All this was idiocy. We were right in the middle of town. 
People were all around, but Robin kept banging away. He said 
the worst they could do to him was to send him back to Viet 
Nam. This may have been O.K. with Robin, but I didn’t want 
to go to Viet Nam. 

Finally, about dark, Robin shot the last of the ammo, and 
we departed. | still don’t know why we were allowed to leave, 
but then lots of crazy things happen in Washington, D.C. 
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Without a doubt the best shot was one my brother made 
out his bedroom window in the middle of town. For sheer 
impact, it set the standard. 

Although our folks lived in the center of a large city, they 
were often visited by a large raucous group of black crows. 
This was primarily because my brother and I kept two horned 
owls in the backyard. About twice a week, the crows stopped 
by to heckle the owls. 

At this same point in history I acquired a brand new ten- 
gauge magnum double barrel fresh from the land of brave 
bulls and black lace. It threw three ounces of shot per charge 
and could definitely be classed as the great white hope of the 
shotgun world. 

On seeing all those crows circling the pen and sitting in 
the surrounding trees, Brother decided to take things into his 
own hands. 

Carefully he opened a French window in his second story 
bedroom and removed the screen. Most of the crows were 
slightly higher than he, about forty yards out. As Brother 
recalls, "There was sure a pile of them black rascals." 

Since it was in town, my very practical brother decided that 
it would be best if he got across the room and fired out the win- 
dow. By so doing, the muzzle blast would be contained, he rea- 
soned, inside the room where it wouldn't disturb the neighbors. 

After additional reflection on the problems, Brother 
allowed as how the concussion from the shot might be severe. 
To mitigate the bomb effect within the room, he opened all the 
French windows (there were seven) and put cotton in his ears. 

As one last parting gesture, Brother determined that hav- 
ing come this far there was no reason to do things in half 
measure. He pulled both of the ten-gallon barrels at once. 

Words cannot describe the destruction that this one little 
insignificant act produced. I was just arriving home from school 
at the time, so can speak candidly from firsthand information. 
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There were dead crows everyplace—in our yard, in the neigh- 
bors’ yards up and down the block, on our carport, and even in 
the crabby old lady’s goldfish pond across the street. 

Quickly I set out in search of dead bodies. Within five 
minutes I returned with an accurate assessment. “There are 
nine hundred dead and several cripples,” I hollered up to the 
sh-sh-sh’s of my brother’s gutted room. Obviously the devasta- 
tion outside was insignificant compared to that in Brother’s 
room. It looked like the morning after the Third Reich. 

Every single pane of glass was blown out of the seven 
French windows. Glass was scattered around the room ankle 
deep except on the bed, where it was almost waist deep. Six or 
eight giant longitudinal cracks ran through the plaster ceiling, 
and the mirror and pictures were all knocked off the walls. For 
all intents and purposes, the desolation was complete. 

I don’t know how many windows had to be replaced, but I 
do know Brother used thirty pounds of putty and three stacks 
of glass bigger than I could carry. 

We picked up all the big pieces and cleaned up the last 
shards with mother’s vacuum. The sharp glass cut the vacuum 
bag which was the last straw. Two weeks later brother got mar- 
ried and moved out. 
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